THE    GREAT   TUDORS
them that they might well be captured and that, if they were
captured, their enemies would almost certainly put out
libellous accounts of the reasons which had led them to come
to England. It would therefore be well that, now that
they were still at liberty, they should write out a statement
of those reasons which they should leave with Pounde, and
which he could keep and later publish if publication should
be necessary to refute a libel. Both agreed, and Campion
sat down there and then and wrote in half an hour an open
letter to the Lords of the Council in which he stated that he
was a Jesuit priest, come to England solely to preach and
to administer the rites of his religion, that he was forbidden
by his superiors to take any part in politics and asked nothing
more than to be allowed to debate the religious question in
public " before the doctors and chosen men of both univer-
sities/* He concluded with a prayer to " Almighty God the
Searcher of hearts " to " send us of his grace and set us at
accord before the day of payment to the intent we may at
last be friends in heaven, where all injuries shall be for-
gotten." One of Campion's greatest heroes was Sir Thomas
More, and there was perhaps an intentional echo of Sir
Thomas's famous prayer that he and his condemning judges
might one day " merrily meet together " in heaven, like
St. Paul and St. Stephen.
Campion wrote off the letter and gave it to Pounde, not
even troubling to seal it up. Pounde's instructions were to
keep the paper secret, unless and until Campion was
arrested. But he was not one of those who are capable of
keeping a secret. He told a friend; friend passed on the
news to friend; copies of the letter were made and circulated
among the faithful, with the inevitable result that before
long a copy came into the hands of the Elizabethan Bishop
of Winchester, and by him was handed over to the
authorities.
There was no mention in the letter of the circumstances
under which it was to be published, and, read as it was when
Campion was a free man and not a prisoner, it sounded like
a somewhat arrogant and provocative challenge, and the
Government replied to the challenge by a vigorous enfbrce-
ment^ of their anti-Catholic laws. They arrested all the
prominent Catholics on whom they could lay their hands,
and they redoubled their efforts to capture Campion and
Parsons.
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